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LABOR DEPARTMENT'S FIRST PROGRAM 
TO AID BLACKS REVIEWED IN ARTICLE 


WASHINGTON -- "Sixty years ago, the Division of Negro Economics, one of 
the great, yet virtually ignored experiments in the history of the Department 
of Labor, ceased operation.” 


With those words, Henry P. Guzda, a historian in the U.S. Department of 
Labor, begins his article about the Labor Department's first program to help 
black workers. The article appears in the June issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Long before equal employment opportunity became a national priority, the 
division promoted this concept, according to Guzda. 


The program was the result of the leadership of Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson and his assistant secretary, Louis Post. Post had a great interest 
in the civil rights movement as a cofounder of the National Negro Conference of 
1909, the forerunner of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
Peopl e--NAACP. 


Guzda's article traces the migration of blacks from the South to the 
industrialized North. When World War I erupted in 1914 and the flow of Europeans 
as a cheap source of labor was cut off, blacks, seeking to escape poverty and 
repression in the South, answered the call. 


The "Division of Negro Economics" was designed to mobilize the black work 
force in the country and to work for the general advancement of black wage 
earners. 


George E. Haynes, a professor of sociology and economics at Fisk University, 
was named by Secretary Wilson to head the division. 


Haynes, a cofounder of the National Urban League and the first black to 
receive a Ph.D. degree from Columbia University, announced that although his 
primary responsibility was to mobilize the black work force for the war effort, 
achieving cooperation of the races and opening the doors of opportunity to 
blacks was equally important. 


The article also cites the division's special report on black women, exposing 
many problems that would not become topics of scrutiny for another 25 years. 


The report also covered wages, hours, standards and employment conditions 
and recommended that black women be promoted into supervisory position--an 
almost unheard of proposal one year before women won the right to vote. 


-more- 
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A coauthor of the report, Helen B. Irvin, predicted that “the federal 
government would be the primary means of breaking the bonds of segregation and 
discrimination.” She further predicted that the black female worker “would be 
rewarded in the future with promotions and job security in the federal 
government...not too far in the future..." Unfortunately, Guzda notes, “the 
time span was considerably longer than even she expected.” 


Guzda, in tracing events leading to the “neglect and disuse” of the 
division, concludes: 


“Even though its death was neither a cause nor an effect for the growth of 
slums and poverty or the escalation of unemployment rates among blacks, it is 
conceivable that its continued operations might have at least improved conditions. 


“Unfortunately, the program was too advanced for the time in which it 
existed.” 


Copies of the Monthly Labor Review may be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 at $3.50 each or 
$23 for a one-year subscription. Make checks payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


e## 
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OSHA ADOPTS UNIFORM POLICY FOR CITATIONS 
OF COMPANIES FOR REPEATED VIOLATION 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration announced a new uniform policy to guide its safety and health 
compliance staff in determining when to cite an employer for a repeated violation 
of a standard. The new policy became effective June 28. 


"It's time we clarified, both for employers and employees, exactly what 
circumstances will lead to a citation for a repeated violation," Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter, who heads OSHA, said in announcing the new 
policy. “Up until now, each local or regional OSHA office pretty much developed 
its own guidelines. The health and safety of America's workers, as well as 
employer understanding of agency rules, are best served by a consistent policy 
throughout the country." 


Auchter said under the new policy for a "fixed" establishment, such as a 
company's manufacturing plant, violations must occur at the same plant, not 
another plant operated by the same company, for a repeated violation citation to 
be issued. 


Repeated violation citations may be issued at any location within the local 
OSHA area office jurisdiction for “nonfixed" site employers such as construction 
companies or oi] and gas well drilling firms. Previously these empioyers were 
liable for a repeated violation anywhere within an entire state. For longshoring 
operations, all activities of a stevedore within any single port area will be 
subject to repeated violations. 


Employers cited within the past three years for violation of the same OSHA 
standard could be issued repeated violation citations. The time limit begins on 
the date the citation becomes a final order of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission (OSHRC) or the final correction date, whichever is later. 


(Legally, OSHA may only propose citations and accompanying penalties. The 
OSHRC has the final administrative authority to impose these sanctions. However, 
uncontested citations and penalties automatically become final orders of the 
commission after 15 working days. ) 
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OSHA HELPS EMPLOYERS ELIMINATE HAZARDS 
FOUND DURING INSPECTIONS 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration is officially 
directing its inspectors to offer employers assistance in identifying ways to correct 
hazards found during workplace safety and health inspections, the U.S. Labor 
Department announced. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter, who heads OSHA, said the 
directive is the latest initiative in the agency's efforts to work with, not 
against, employers and workers in improving workplace protection 


“One of this administration's continuing goals--and achievements--has been 
to make OSHA a less adversarial, more professional agency that actually delivers 
practical safety and health services at the worksite," said Auchter. “In years 
past, the agency sometimes seemed more intent on issuing citations and proposing 
financial penalties than helping employers and workers alleviate problems. 


"We believe that the government's job goes beyond just pointing out problems. 
We have an obligation to help the employer find ways to solve them. It is clear}; 
the employer's responsibility to eliminate hazards, but where we can help by 
suggesting possible contro! techniques or strategies, we should and we will.” 


Auchter said that inspectors could offer abatement assistance during the 
walkaround inspection when a hazard is noted. By law, the agency must issue a 
citation for every violation of an OSHA standard; under this directive the 
inspector will also offer technical advice and information on its correction. 

For example, if OSHA standards specify an abatement method--like guarding of 
belts and pulleys--the inspector wil] at least make sure the employer knows about 
the requirements. For more complicated problems, the agency wil! offer genera! 
information on types of controls and procedures commonly used, as well as alter- 
native means. 


Discussion of possible abatement methods may continue during the closing 
conference at the end of the inspection. If the inspector cannot provide 
assistance during the inspection, he or she will use the resources of the agency's 
area, regional and national offices for research. Employers are not limited to 
the abatement methods suggested by OSHA, and they alone remain ultimately respon- 
sible for selecting and implementing effective controls for the worksite. 


“This initiative will help put to rest the myth of the OSHA inspector as a 
workplace policeman only interested in issuing citations," said Auchter. “And it 
will reinforce the reality--that our compliance officers are competent safety and 


health professionals who are committed to working with employers and employees to 
improve worker protection." 
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Auchter said the directive, which will shortly be transmitted to all 
OSHA field offices, is part of an overall agency effort to improve the 
professionalism and effectiveness of its enforcement program. Last summer OSHA 
issued a code of professional conduct for its inspectors which addressed 
everything from proper “homework" by compliance officers before visiting a plant 
to a helpful attitude during the inspection. 


“Response by both employers and employees to our cooperative approach has 
been fantastic," said Auchter. “Recently we conducted a three-month survey which 
enabled employers and worker representatives of firms inspected by OSHA in two 
regions to fill out a comprehensive questionnaire on their inspection experience. 
The responses were overwhelmingly favorable. At long last, the agency is helping 
to create the kind of partnership at the worksite among labor, management, and 
government that results in effective, efficient hazard elimination.” 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW REPORTS ON OCCUPATIONAL 
GROWTHS, DECLINES IN LAST DECADE 


y WASHINGTON -- Almost half of the job growth between 1972 and 1980 occurred 
in just 20 occupations--including secretaries, cashiers, registered nurses, and 
cooks--according to the Monthly Labor Review, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 


In an article, “Occupational Winners and Losers: Who They Were during 1972-80,” 
Carol Boyd Leon of BLS reports that white-collar groups—-in particular, professionals, managers, 
and clerical workers--experienced the fastest growth during this period. Women accounted for 
about 65 percent of the employment rise over the period, increasing their share of employment 
from 38 to 43 percent. The health field had several fast-growing occupations, including health 
technologists and technicians, therapists, and dieticians. Accountants, bookkeepers, and 
cashiers all had large employment increases, as did computer specialists, computer operators, 
and engineers. 


Despite the magnitude of the employment increases during the 1970's, there were about 50 
occupations which declined in size because of “changes in consumer tastes, technology, labor 
supply, and other factors.” Leon reported that occupations declining in size included delivery 
workers, private household workers, and farm workers. 


In a related Review article, “Blacks in the 1970's: Did They Scale the Job Ladder,” 
Diane N. Westcott of BLS reports that the proportion of black workers holding white-collar jobs 
increased sharply between 1972 and 1980, while there were substantial declines among private 
household workers and farm workers. The movement of blacks into the professional, clerical, and 
craft occupations was most apparent for those who lived in the suburban areas, while the 
disproportionate concentration of blacks in the less skilled and service jobs was particularly 
evident for those in the central city and nonmetropolitan areas. 


Westoott's analysis shows that, though a higher proportion of blacks can be found among 
the professional and technical occupations in 1980 than in 1972, the improvement has tended to 
be concentrated in jobs at the lower end of the professional pay scale; reflective of this 
phenomena, the earnings of black workers relative to whites in white-collar occupations actually 

between 1973 and 1980. However, blacks were able to advance in occupational standing 
in the blue-collar professions, as they increased their earnings relative to whites in a number 
of the higher-paying jobs. 


The June Review also includes articles on measuring productivity in service industries; 
changing the treatment of homeownership in the CPI; labor turnover in manufacturing--the survey 
in retrospect; and the Labor Department's first program to assist black workers. 


In addition to these articles, the Review includes an extensive summary of current labor 
statistics, research summaries, reports on developments in industrial relations, and book 
reviews. Copies may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402,. at $3.50 each or $23 for a one-year subscription. Checks should 
be made payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--MAY 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) and 
the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) both 
rose 1.0 percent before seasonal adjustment in May, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor announced. 


The CPI-U rose to 287.1 and the CPI-W to 286.5 (1967=100), respectively. The 
All Items experimental measure using a rental equivalence approach (CPI-U, X-1) 
increased 0.7 percent to 260.6. Compared with their levels in May 1981, the 
CPI-U was 6.7 percent higher, the CPI-U, X-1 6.1 percent higher, and the CPI-W 
6.5 percent higher. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted anges 
@ seasonally adjusted basis, the or All Urban Consumers rose 1.09 percent in 


May, while the experimental CPI-U, X-1 increased 0.6 percent. 


The 1.0 percent advance in the official CPI follows a 7-month period in which the 
average monthly increase was 0.3 percent. The acceleration in the May index was largely 
attributable to a turnaround in the transportation component. Gasoline prices, which had 
declined almost 15 percent over the period from March 1981 through April 1982 rose 0.9 percent 
in May. Further advances in the housing and food and beverage components also contributed to 
the upturn in consumer prices. On the other hand, the index for apparel and upkeep declined 


while increases in the other major categories of consumer spending were less than or tie s0r- 
as in April. 


The transportation index advanced 0.4 percent in May, following a dectine of 1.4 
percent in April. The turnaround was due to the dramatic reversal ix gasoline prices whic’ 
accounted for over three-fifths of the acceleration in the overall CPI. Moderating the impart 
of the jump in gasoline prices were smaller increases in new and used car prices, which rose 
0.3 and 0.1 percent, respectively. Automobile finance charges declined for the second 
consecutive month. Moderate increases were recorded for most other private transportation 
components. The index for public transportation rose 0.8 percent, the same as in April, ayain 
largely due to increases in airline and intercity train fares. 


The housing component rose 1.4 percent in May, following a 0.8 percent increase in 
April, and accounted for about one-third of the acceleration in the overall CPL. Shelter 
costs advanced sharply for the second consecutive month. The index of home financing costs 
rose 1.7 percent as a 2.6 percent increase in house prices was partially offset by a 0.5 
percent decline in mortgage interest rates. Charges for residential rent rose 0.8 percent in 
May,following a small increase in April. The index for fuel and other utilities also 
accelerated, rising 1.0 percent in May after recording no change in April. Charges for 
natural gas rose sharply for the fifth consecutive month while the index for electricity 
registered a small decline for the second month in a row. Fuel ofl prices, which had declined 
sharply in the 2 preceding months, rose 0.7 percent in May. 


The index for food and beverages rose 0.8 percent in May, compared with a 0.3 percent 
increase in April. Grocery store food prices also accelerated, advancing 1.0 percent, largely 
due to substantial increases in the indexes for meats, poultry, fish, and eqgs, and fruits ani 
vegetables. Beef, pork, and poultry prices all rose sharply, while egg prices declined for 
the third consecutive month. All other major grocery store food groups continued to record 
either moderate increases or small declines. Prices for the other two components of the food 
and beverage index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- increased 9.4 and 0.1 


percent, respectively. 


-more- 
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CPI-U Experimental Measure 
7 @ seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI-U using rent substitution (X-1) rose 0.6 


percent in May. The official CPI-U rose 1.0 percent. The large difference in movement in May 
reflects the different treatment of homeownership costs in the two indexes. The CPI-U, X-1 
uses rental charges to represent movements in shelter costs of homeowners. Rental charges 
increased 0.8 percent in May. The official CPI-U employs house prices, mortgage interest 
rates, property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs. This measure of 
homeownership costs increased 1.8 percent in May as a result a sharp increase in house prices. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W)--Seasonally Adjusted changes 

a seasonally adjusted basis, the or Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
advanced 0.9 percent in May, after recording a increase of 0.2 percent in April. The food and 
beverage component rose 0.8 percent in May, following an increase of 0.3 percent in the 
preceding month. Grocery store food prices rose 1.0 percent, largely reflecting sharp price 
increases in meats and vegetables. The housing component increased 1.4 percent, the second 
consecutive large monthly increase. Shelter costs rose sharply as both homeownership costs 
and charges for rent accelerated. The index for fuel and utilities also increased 
substantially. The transportation component, which had declined in each of the preceding 
4 months, increased 0.5 percent in May. The turnaround was due largely to the sharp reversal 
in gasoline prices, which increased 0.9 percent in May. The index for medical care advanced 
0.8 percent. The apparel and upkeep component declined 0.4 percent, largely due to a decline 
in prices for women's and girls’ clothing. The entertainment and other goods and services 
rose 0.2 and 0.7 percent, respectively. 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - MAY 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The May price for all types of gasoline rose 1.4 cents to 
$1.224 per gallon, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. 


The May prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.66; unleaded regular, 
$1.237; and leaded premium, $1.379. 


In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are published, prices for all 
types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and Anchorage and lowest in Dallas. 
a average prices are collected by BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price 

ndex. 


The U.S. price per gallon of fuel oil rose 0.9 cents to $1.17] for May. In 
the 16 cities for which fuel oil prices are published, the price per gallon was 
highest in Seattle and lowest in Minneapolis. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $36.438 in May, down 36.1 cents from April. The price 
for 40 therms was $23.853, 93.6 cents higher than April. The average price for 100 therms was 
$55.435, $3.58 higher than April. The large increase in natural gas prices was due primarily 
to a seasonal change to higher rates in many California cities. 


FOOD 


The U.S. average price increased for 49 items and decreased for 28 items in May 1982. 


Price increases outnumbered decreases by a wide margin for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs with 
21 increases and 7 decreases reported. Twelve increases were larger than a nickel, the 
largest being « 31.3 cents rise for porterhouse steak. Three decreases were larger than 5 
cents, with a 10 cents decline for grade AA eggs being the largest. 


Seven increases were recorded for cereals and bakery products items, while average prices for 
only two items declined. Advances for items in this group were comparatively small, with only 
three being over a penny. The only significant decrease was a 2.8 cents decline for chocolate 
chip cookies. 


Average prices increased for 13 fruits and vegetables items while decreasing for nine. Price 
activity was particularly prevalent for fresh vegetables where changes for five items vere 
larger than a nickel. Large decreases of 18.4 cents and 18.2 cents were reported for 
strawberries and iceberg lettuce, while sweet peppers and radishes were up 12.2 cents and 11.5 
cents, respectively. All processed items in this group declined. 


Changes were evenly split for the other foods at home group where six increases and six 
decreases occurred. Moet changes were relatively emall. However, « 13 cents increase was 
reported for instant coffee in 9.1 - 14 os. containers, and « 4.3 cente decline was reported 


for freeze dried coffee. 


Dairy products was the only group for which decreases outnumbered increases in May. Four 
dairy products items declined, with a 4.6 cents drop for ice cream being the greatest change 
in the group. The largest increase was a slight 0.4 cent rise in butter prices. 


#4? 
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REAL EARNINGS UNCHANGED 
IN MAY 1982 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings were unchanged from April to May, 
after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


A 0.7 percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 percent increase 
in average weekly hours were offset by a 0.9 percent increase in consumer prices. 


The data, which are preliminary, pertain to gross earnings of full-time 
and part-time workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the 
private nonfarm sector of the economy. Real earnings--or earnings in 
constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting earnings in current 
dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Since May 1981; average weekly earnings increased 5.2 percent as a 6.1 
percent increase in average hourly earnings partly was offset by a 0.9 
percent decrease in average weekly hours. Real average weekly 
earnings, however, decreased by 1.2 percent due to a 6.5 percent 
increase in the CPI-W. Before adjustment for seasonal change and 
deflation by the CPI-W, gross average weekly earnings were $265.59 in 
May, compared with $252.38 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power 
decreased 0.2 percent from April to May. Compared with a year ago, 
the index was up 0.6 percent. The index excludes 
the effects of overtime in manufacturing and some of the effects of 
interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage 
and low-wage industries. 
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BLACK LUNG PROGRAM PROVIDES BENEFITS 
TO DISABLED MINERS, DEPENDENTS 


(Another in a series of laws and programs of the U.S. Labor Department 
affecting workers.) 


The Federal Black Lung Benefits Act, including the 1981 Amendments 
is administered by the Department's Office of Workers Conpensation 
Programs. The Act provides benefits to coal miners totally disabled 
from black lung disease arising from their enployment in coal mines, 
and monthly benefits to surviving dependents. 


Both houses of Congress passed the amendments on Dec. 16, 1981. 
President Reagan signed them into law on Dec. 29, 1981, and they became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1982. 


The amendments reflect the changes that the Congress, the Administration 
and a consensus of labor and industry groups thought were necessary to make 
the black lung program an adequately funded and viable workers’ conpensation 
program. 


The regulation changes affect hoth the criteria for establishing 
eligibility for benefits on claims filed on and after Jan. 1, 1982, and 
the procedures for payment of such benefits. The new law eliminates 
three presumptions previously available in support of claims: 1) if a 
deceased miner was employed for 10 years or ore in coal mines and died 
from any respiratory disease, it would be presumed, subject to rebuttal, 
that his death was due to black lung; 2) that a miner with 15 years of 
coal mine employment could get henefits if he had any totally disabling 
respiratory impairment, unless it was proven that the miner did not 
have black lung or that the imoairment did not arise out of coal 
mine employment; and 3) that the surviving dependent of a miner who 
had at least 25 years of coal mine employment was entitled to henefits 
unless it could be established that at the time of death the miner was 
not partially or totally disabled due to black lung. 


The first two presumptions were terminated for claims files after 
Jan. 1, 1982. The effective date for termination of the third presumption 
is June 30, 1982. 


The amendments modify the requirement that affidavits be considered 
sufficient to establish that the miner was totally disabled due to black 
lung or that his death was due to black lung. ‘ow, affidavits from 
potential beneficiaries will not be accepted as sufficient to establish 
their entitlement to benefits. But, affidavits submitted by disinterested 
third parties who are not eligible for benefits may still be accepted as 
adequate to establish the necessary facts in cases where no medical or 
other relevant evidence is available. 


A restriction on the Department's authority to use a second opinion 
on chest x-rays has been revoked. This eliminates a prohibition against 
use of evidence obtained fron physicians who have demonstrated proficiency 
in evaluating chest x-rays for black lung. 


-more- 
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Under the new law dependent survivors of a deceased miner whose claim 
was filed on or after Jan. 1, 1982, and who was entitled to benefits will 
now be required to file a claim and to establish that the miner's death 
was due to pneumoconiosis (black lung) in order to be found entitled to 
survivors’ benefits under the Act. 


A new excess earnings offset was made applicable to miners’ claims, 
as were changes in the rates of interest to be paid to and by the Black 
Lung Disability Trust Fund and to claimants. 


The rate of the excise tax on coal was temporarily doubled and the 
liability for the payment of certain claims was transferred fron 
individual coal mine operators and their insurance companies to the Trust 
Fund. 


The original coal excise taxes, established in 1978, proved inadequate 
to finance the Trust Fund making it necessary for the Fund to borrow from 
the U.S. Treasury to continue the pre: At the end of fiscal 1981 the 
Fund owed the Treasury about $1.5 billion and appeared headed toward a 
$9 billion deficit by 1995. 


The 1981 amendments doubled the tax to 59 cents on each ton of 
surface coal produced and $1 on each ton of underground coal. The 
increased tax is expected to end the need for loans fron the Treasury 
after fiscal 1985, and is scheduled to repay the Trust Fund's entire 


indebtedness before the end of 1994. The coal tax rates will revert 
to their previous levels at the end of 1995 or earlier if the Fund 


becomes fully solvent before that time. 


For more information contact the local federal Slack Lung office 
or write U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Information and Consumer 
Affairs (ESA) Room C-4331, 3rd and Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
0.C. 20210. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Occupational Safety and Health Administration's Salt Lake City Analytical 
Laboratory made 109,000 individual analyses of 49,500 worksite samples during the 
1981 fiscal year, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's annual report. 


##?# 


The Occupational Safety and Health Administration's Office of Occupational 
Medicine conducted 22 field investigations during the 1981 fiscal year-- including 
a study of fatalities in a resins manufacturing firm, a study of asbestos exposures, 
and a study of birth abnormalities in a hospital, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor's annual report. 


### 


Approximately 23,000 employers took advantage of free on-site consultations 
funded by the Occupational Safety and Health Administration during the 1981] fiscal 
year, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's annual report. 


### 


The Occupational Safety and Health Administration awarded $18.4 million during 
the 1981 fiscal year to employer organizations, labor groups, educational institutions 
and nonprofit firms interested in upgrading their safety and health competency through 
training, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's annual report. 


### 


A special project of the Occupational Safety and Health Administration during 
the 1981 fiscal year was a technical assessment of the health hazards associated 
with ethylene dibromide, the fumigant used to control] the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
according to the U.S. Labor Department's annual report. 


### 





